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THE  STORY,  &c. 


ELLEN  and  Mary  were  the 
daughters  of  a  poor  widow,  who 
lived,  some  years  ago,  in  a  cot- 
tage on  the  common  near  our 
village.  The  name  of  this  poor 
widow  was  Price.  She  was  what 
was  called  a  good  sort  of  woman. 
She  was  always  very  neat  in  her 
house,  and  made  her  little  girls 
look  neat  too;  and  kept  them, 
very  carefully,  perhaps  too  care- 
fully, from  the  company  of  those 
children  who  did  not  look  quite 
so  nicely  dressed  as  they  were, 


But  then,  she  did  not  so  much 
mind  seeing  them  play  with  girls 
who  were  not,  by  any  means, 
the  best  behaved  in  the  village, 
as  long  as  they  looked  smart  and 
neat. 

The  two  little  girls,  Ellen  and 
Mary,  were  very  different  chil- 
dren. Ellen  was  the  poor  mo- 
ther's favourite.  "  Ellen,"  1  have 
heard  her  say,  "  is  a  sharp  girl." 
Mary,  on  the  contrary,  was 
thought  a  dull  child  at  home, 
and  at  school  nobody  could  find 
any  great  fault  with  her:  they 
all  said,  "Mary  is  a  good  girl/' 
But  the  fact  was,  she  never 
seemed  to  enjoy  romping  and 
tearing  about  with  the  other 
children,  but  used  to  get  into  a 


corner  in  her  mother's  cottage, 
and  read  little  books,  whenever 
she  could  get  them,  by  the  hour 
together.  When  Ellen  was  about 
thirteen  years  old,  and  Mary 
twelve,  they  went  to  a  Sunday- 
school,  where  the  clergyman  of 
the  parish,  and  several  ladies, 
used  to  teach  the  little  girls  to 
read  in  their  Bibles,  and  to  tell 
them  what  God  had  done  for 
them,  and  what  he  expects  them 
to  do  to  please  him.  One  Sun- 
day, as  they  were  going  to  school, 
they  met  little  Jenny  Gibson, 
who  was  a  great  friend  of  Ellen's. 
"  Well,  Ellen,"  said  Jenny,  "  so 
we  are  to  have  a  new  teacher  to- 
day." "  What,  Miss  Stanley, 
A  3 


who  lives  at  the  lodge?"  said 
Ellen :  "  I  heard  there  was  a 
new-comer  there."  "  Yes,  there 
is,"  said  Jenny,  "  and  she  is  in 
very  bad  health:  she  comes  for 
country  air,  they  say ;  but  she 
wishes  to  come  to  the  school.  I 
wonder  whether  she  will  teach 
your  class,  Ellen."  Miss  Stanley 
did  come  to  the  school,  and  she  did 
teach  Ellen's  class.  Ellen  tried 
very  hard  to  recommend  herself; 
and  no  girl  could  read  better,  or 
answer  questions  more  readily, 
than  Ellen,  when  she  chose  it. 

At  first  Miss  Stanley  was 
greatly  pleased  with  her;  but, 
in  a  little  while,  the  case  al- 
tered. Miss  Stanley  had  ob- 
served, that  Mary  was  rather 


backward  in  answering  the 
question?  she  asked  her,  about 
what  they  were  reading ;  but  she 
observed  too,  that  the  answers 
she  did  give,  showed  she  had 
taken  pains  to  think  and  under- 
stand the  subject;  and  when 
they  had  been  reading  the  Bible, 
Mary  seemed  to  know  that  it 
was  her  duty  to  apply  every  pro- 
mise and  every  command  there, 
to  herself.  Whereas,  Ellen  read 
her  chapter  as  if  it  were  a  mere 
string  of  words,  in  which  she 
had  no  interest  but  to  pronounce 
them  rightly. 

One  day  the  girls  had  been 
reading  the  parable  of  the  ten 
talents,  in  the  25th  chapter  of 
St.  Matthew.  They  all  read  it 
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very  well,  Ellen  particularly. 
"  And  now,  girls/'  said  Miss 
Stanley,  "  tell  me  what  this  pa- 
rable teaches  us."  None  of  them 
made  any  answer,  for  some  time ; 
but  at  last  Mary  looked  timidly 
up,  and  said,  "  I  suppose,  ma'am, 
it  means,  that  those  who  can  do 
but  very  little  to  show  their  love 
to  God,  should  be  as  anxious  to 
do  it,  as  those  who  can  do  much 
more/'  "  Very  right,"  said  Miss 
Stanley;  "and  you  speak,  Mary, 
as  if  you  knew  you  could  do  but 
little.  God,  I  trust,  has  given 
you  humility,  and  this  is  more 
than  many,  many  talents;  for 
no  one  can  be  proud  and  reli- 
gious too."  She  went  on,  for 
she  saw  that  Mary  was  very  at- 


tentive.  "  Never  be  discou- 
raged, if  people  do  not  think  you 
clever.  God  does  not  expect 
to  reap  where  he  has  not  sown. 
Remember,  that  I  would  rather 
see  all  of  you  good  Christians, 
than  good  scholars.  Do,  not 
think  I  come  here  only  to  see 
you  improve  in  reading  and 
working.  Look  a  little  further. 
I  want  you  to  read  your  Bibles, 
because  then  you  can  never  say 
you  are  in  ignorance  of  your 
duty ;  and,  remember  again,  that 
wrhen  you  can  do  this,  I  shall 
watch  over  you  more  carefully 
than  ever,  because  then  I  shall 
expect  to  see  that  you  try  to 
obey  its  commands/' 

When   school-time  was   over, 
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the  two  sisters  went  home. 
Mary's  heart  -was  very  full ;  for 
Miss  Stanley  had  told  both  her 
and  Ellen,  if  they  met  with  any 
difficulties  in  their  reading,  to 
come  to  her,  and  she  would  try 
to  explain  them.  Ellen  was 
not  so  well  pleased  with  this. 
Now  she  saw  she  had  a  harder 
task  than  usual;  for  when  Miss 
Stanley  Jiad  talked  of  pride, 
Ellen's  conscience  had  told  her 
that  she  was  proud,  very  proud. 
Still,  she  had  been  so  used  to 
work  hard  and  conquer  difficul- 
ties, that  she  thought  to  herself, 
"Oh!  it  is  but  taking  a  little  more 
pains,  and  I  shall  be  all  Miss 
Stanley  washes  me  to  be." — 
AVas  not  Ellen  wrong  in  the  out- 
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set?  She  wished,  perhaps,  to  be 
right ;  but  not  seriously  enough 
to  make  her  feel  how  little  was 
to  be  done  without  praying  to 
God,  that  he  would  assist  her. 
Mary,  on  the  contrary,  did  not 
sleep  without  imploring  his  bless- 
ing. Which  was  the  most  likely 
to  receive  it? 

Sunday  after  Sunday  passed 
away,  and  Ellen  and  Mary  re- 
gularly went  to  the  school  ;  but 
Mary  seemed  almost  to  have 
changed  characters  with  Ellen; 
for  Ellen  was  grown  careless 
and  indifferent  about  learning, 
and  Mary  was  much  more  eager 
than  formerly.  Several  circum- 
stances had  happened,  and 
shown  Ellen  that  she  could  not 
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quite  so  easily  be  the  best,  and 
th2  mildest,  and  most  humble 
girl  in  the  school,  though  she  had 
been  the  cleverest.  When  Miss 
Stanley  reproved  her  for  inat- 
tention, she  always  found  some 
way  of  excusing  herself.  This 
kind  friend  used  to  reason  with 
her,  and  try  to  convince  her  that 
no  fault  is  so  trifling,  as  not  to 
be  worth  overcoming.  "  Consi- 
der, Ellen/'  she  used  to  say,  "  if 
a  friend  were  to  tell  you  she 
loved  you  very  much,  and  would 
do  any  thing  for  you,  would  not 
you  think  her  very  deceitful, 
very  wrong,  if  she  refused  to  do 
you  the  slightest  piece  of  ser- 
vice, whenever  you  asked  it. 
Now,  you  are  doing  the  same 
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thing;  for  you  profess  a  great  re- 
verence for  the  gospel  of  Christ, 
and  yet  you  do  not  try  to  break 
through  a  bad  habit  for  his  sake. 
If  you  cannot  keep  your  atten- 
tion for  one  hour,  while  you  are 
here,  how  can  I  expect  you  will 
be  able  to  overcome  many  great- 
er temptations,  which  you  will 
meet  with  in  life?"  Poor  Ellen 
owned  the  truth  .of  all  this ;  and 
perhaps  for  a  few  minutes  after 
Miss  Stanley  had  been  talking  to 
her,  she  would  look  grave.  But 
she  had  not  steadiness  enough 
to  think  of  any  thing  long- toge- 
ther; and  when  Jenny  Gibson 
came  to  call  her  to  play  and 
dance  with  the  other  little  girls 
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on  the  green,  she  quite  forgot 
Miss  Stanley.  She  used  to  spend 
all  her  Sunday  afternoon,  some- 
times, in  playing  with  them; 
and  they  were  so  noisy  and  mer- 
ry when  they  were  together,  that 
they  had  no  time  to  think  how 
much  better  they  might  spend 
their  hours.  But  when  night 
came,  and  Ellen  found  Mary 
sitting  in  her  mother's  cottage, 
and  trying  to  teach  some  poor 
little  girls  all  that  Miss  Stanley 
had  taught  her,  she  could  not 
help  owning  to  herself,  that 
Mary  lived  more  like  one  who 
knew  she  was  to  die,  than  she 
did. 

Mrs.  Price,  the  mother  of  these 
little  girls,    was  fonder  of  Ellen 
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than   of  Mary,   as  I  have  told 
you.     She  saw  that  Mary  grew 
more  cheerful,  more  dutiful  and 
kind   to  her    every    day ;    and 
though  she  spent  much  time  in 
reading,    and    in    working    for 
some  children  still   poorer  than 
herself,  nothing  else  was  neglect- 
ed.    Her  clothes  were  never  un- 
rnended,  and  her  mother's  house 
looked   neater   than  ever.     Her 
mother  saw  all  these  things,  and 
could  not  help  owning  that  Mary 
was  very  much  improved.    Ellen, 
she   did    not  know   why,  never 
looked  so  happy  as  Mary;  she 
never    seemed    to  enjoy  herself, 
but  when  a  fair  or  a  holiday  was 
coming.    At  last  Mrs.  Price  said 
this   was   Miss   Stanley's   fault 
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she  had  quite  broken  her  child's 
spirit,  and  she  should  go  to  see 
her  no  more.  The  first  Sunday 
that  Ellen  staid  away,  Miss 
Stanley  observed  it,  and  asked 
Mary  where  she  was.  Mary 
hung  down  her  head,  and  said, 
"  At  home,  ma'am ;"  for  she  did 
not  like  to  repeat  what  her  mo- 
ther had  said.  Miss  Stanley 
asked  no  more  questions ;  but 
the  next  evening  she  called  at 
Mrs.  Price's  cottage,  and  spoke 
to  her  about  her  children.  She 
told  her  she  had  wished  to  be  a 
friend  to  Ellen,  and  would  be  so 
still,  if  Ellen  would  allow  her. 
The  poor  woman  looked  foolish, 
and  thanked  Miss  Stanley  ;  but 
she  said  they  went  on  very  well ; 
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Ellen  was  a  very  good  girl ;  she 
need    not    wish    to    be    better. 
"  Nor    happier?"     asked    Miss 
Stanley ;    for    at   that   moment 
Ellen  came  in,  looking  so  ill  and 
uncomfortable,  that  her  mother 
could    not    help    observing    it. 
"  Are  you  well,   Ellen?"   asked 
Miss  Stanley.      "  Yes,   ma'am, 
thank  you ;  but — but  I  believe  I 
am  tired."  "  What  have  you  been 
doing?"        "  Nothing,     ma'am  ; 
only    talking   to   Jenny  Gibson 
at  the  gate."    "  Why  then,"  said 
Miss  Stanley,    "if  talking  with 
Jenny  Gibson  tires  you,  I  think 
you  had    better   find  something 
else  to  do."     "  But  I  have  no- 
thypg  else  to   do,"   said    Ellen ; 

B2 
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"  I  have  done  my  spinning ;  and 
when  Mary  comes  home,  she 
will  put  the  house  to  rights/' 
"  Where  is  Mary?"  asked  Miss 
Stanley,  "  Gone  to  Kirby,  to 
buy  some  worsted  to  knit  stock- 
ings with/'  "  Oh !  I  recollect — 
she  asked  me  if  I  did  not  think 
she  could  get  more  by  knitting 
than  spinning;  and  I  told  her, 
yes :  so  she  is  gone  directly. 
But  Kirby  is  four  miles  off,  and 
it  is  getting  late:  surely  Mary 
will  be  too  much  tired,  when  she 
comes  home,  to  rub  this  table/' 
"  Oh,  no,  she  will  not,"  said  the 
mother:  "  Mary  never  is  tired  : 
she'll  come  home  as  fresh  as  a 
lark."  And  so  she  did ;  for  Mary 
just  then  lifted  up  the  latch,  and 
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came  in  with  her  basket,  looking 
very  warm  with  her  walk,  but 
as  gay  and  happy  as  could  be. 
"  Well,  Mary,  are  you  not  tir- 
ed?" said  Miss  Stanley.  "  No, 
ma'am/'  answered  Mary:  "  I  did 
not  know  how  far  I  had  walked ; 
for  I  was  thinking,  as  I  came 
home,  whether  I  could  not  earn 
money  enough  by  knitting,  to 
buy  my  mother  some  chickens. 
We  could  fatten  them  so  nicely 
here,  and  they  sell  very  well 
at  Kirby  market.  Mother,  you 
said,  the  other  day,  you  should 
like  a  warm  cloak  before  next 
winter.  Perhaps  we  could  save 
money  enough  to  buy  one/' 
Mary  was  so  full  of  this  scheme, 
that  she  did  not  see  Ellen  slip 
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out  of  the  room  while  she  was 
talking.  As  it  was  getting  late, 
Miss  Stanley  went  home.  She 
said  nothing  to  Mrs.  Price ;  but 
she  could  not  help  blessing  God, 
that  he  was  leading  this  poor 
girl  into  the  way  of  happiness. 
"  She  has  found  it  a  smooth  way 
as  yet,"  said  she:  "  God  grant 
that  she  may  not  fail  when  the 
hour  of  trial  comes !" 

After  Miss  Stanley  was  gone, 
Mary  ran  up  stairs  to  pull  oft' 
her  hat  and  cloak.  The  door  of 
her  little  room  was  half  shut, 
and  it  was  almost  dark ;  but 
she  saw  Ellen  sitting  with  her 
head  laid  upon  the  table,  and 
she  heard  her  sob. 

"  Ellen,   dear  Ellen,   what  is 
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the  matter  ?"  said  she.  Ellen 
made  no  answer.  "  Dear  Ellen, 
are  you  ill?  Can  I  do  any  thing 
for  you?"  "  Nothing,  thank 
you/'  said  Ellen  at  last,  very 
coldly.  "  But,  indeed,  you  must 
not  look  angry;  and  you  must 
not  seem  as  if  you  wished  me  to 
go.  You  are  unhappy,  Ellen, 
and  you  must  tell  me  why/' 
Ellen  did  not  answer;  but  she 
took  Mary's  hand  kindly,  as 
much  as  to  say,  "  I  am  not  an- 
gry with  you."  "Oh,  Ellen!" 
said  Mary,  "  I  think  you  would 
be  happier  if  you  would  tell 
me  why  you  have  seemed 
so  uncomfortable  of  late.  I 
do  not  want  to  preach  to  you, 
.as  my  mother  calls  it:  I  only 
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want  you  to  feel  as  happy  as  I 
do.  If  you  have  done  wrong, 
if  you  feel  that  you  cannot  be 
what  Miss  Stanley  tells  us  we 
ought  to  be,  do,  dear  Ellen, 
pray  to  God  that  he  will  help 
you.  You  don't  know  how 
much  happier  I  always  feel,  how 
much  better  able  to  do  my  duty, 
when  I  have  begged  his  assist- 
ance." Ellen  said  nothing.  She 
was  not  yet  humbled ;  and,  be- 
sides, all  that  Mary  said  of  Miss 
Stanley,  instead  of  producing 
the  right  effect  on  her  mother 
and  sister,  led  them  often  to 
think  that  Mary  wanted  to 
please  Miss  Stanley,  because  she 
was  a  fine  lady,  and  because  she 
was  proud  of  being  noticed  by 
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her.  Here  they  did  Mary  wrong. 
At  first,  when  Mary  read  her 
Bible  and  began  to  be  influ- 
enced by  religious  motives,  it 
was  Miss  Stanley's  example  that 
she  always  set  before  her;  but 
now  she  looked  higher :  she 
wished  to  be  a  Christian,  "in 
spirit  and  in  truth/'  and  to 
"  call  no  man  master  but  Christ." 
And  now  came  the  time  of  her 
trial. 

When  Miss  Stanley  first  came 
into  the  neighbourhood,  it  was 
on  account  of  her  health,  which 
had  long  been  very  bad.  She 
was  always  so  busy,  and  said  so 
little  about  herself,  that  very  few 
people  saw  how  ill  she  really 
was.  She  had  now  been  cleclin- 
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ing  far  more  than  two  years; 
and  one  day,  when  Mary  went 
to  see  her,  she  came  back  and 
told  her  mother  she  was  afraid 
Miss  Stanley  was  very  ill :  she 
was  scarcely  able  to  walk  across 
the  room.  "Ah!  child/'  said 
her  mother,  carelessly,  "  she  is 
not  long  for  this  world,  I  fancy. 
The  doctor  told  me,  to-day,  she 
was  going  very  fast/'  Poor 
Mary!  Never  for  a  moment, 
before,  had  she  thought  of  such 
a  trial :  never  had  it  entered  her 
mind  that  it  might  please  God 
to  take  this  good  friend,  just  as 
she  had  learned  to  value  her. 
She  stood  like  one  confounded. 
"  Bless  the  child/'  said  her  mo- 
ther, "she  is  crazy  after  Miss 
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Stanley.  What !  when  she  has 
been  preaching  and  praying  to 
you  for  so  long,  has  not  she 
taught  you  that  she  must  die,  as 
well  as  other  people  ?"  Man- 
was  roused  by  this  question : 
she  burst  into  tears,  and  said, 
"  Yes,  yes,  mother;  and  she  has 
taught  me  to  bless  God  that  I 
have  known  her,  though  it  may 
please  him  to  take  her  away — 
and  I  do  bless  Him,  mother.'' 
Mary  did  not  sleep  much  that 
night;  but  by  the  morning  she  felt 
herself  more  resigned  to  the  will  of 
God,  for  she  had  prayed  heartily 
for  his  assistance ;  and  when  she 
said,  "  thy  will  be  done,"  she 
tried  with  all  her  soul  and 
strength  to  submit, 
c 
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The  next  day  she  went  to 
Miss  Stanley,  and  found  her 
alone  and  at  work,  in  her  little 
parlour.  She  desired  that  Mary 
might  come  in  and  speak  to 
her.  She  did  so ;  but  though 
she  tried  to  be  cheerful,  it  was 
all  in  vain;  and  Miss  Stanley 
saw  how  much  she  was  afflicted. 
"  Mary/'  said  she,  "  I  believe 
you  have  been  thinking  of  me; 
and  I  have  been  thinking  of 
you  too,  since  I  saw  you.  I  had 
something  to  say  to  you,  and 
I  had  better  say  it  now:  ano- 
ther time  I  may  not  be  able.  I 
see,  by  your  looks,  you  know 
how  ill  I  am,  and  how  little 
likely  to  recover.  I  could  have 
wished,  had  it  pleased  God,  to 


stay  with  you  yet  a  little  longer, 
and  see  how  you  will  bear  trial, 
if  it  please  Him  to  try  you.  I 
know  I  was  the  first  person  who, 
by  God's  grace,  led  you  to 
think,  with  any  seriousness,  of 
religion.  But  I  am  to  be  here 
no  longer ;  and,  when  I  am 
gone,  do  not  think  you  have 
lost  every  thing  in  me:  if  you 
do,  I  shall  have  worked  to  little 
purpose ;  for  I  wanted  to  lead 
you  to  a  better  and  an  eternal 
friend.  You  must  not  sit  down 
in  despair,  because  you  have 
lost  one  who  loved  you,  and 
tried  to  serve  you.  You  may 
have  a  long  life  before  you  ;  and 
while  there  is  any  duty  to  be 
performed,  we  have  no  right  to 
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indulge  in  selfish  sorrow  :  we 
are  not  to  "  live  unto  ourselves/' 
but  "unto  Him  who  died  for 
us/'  But  I  can  say  nothing  to 
you,  that  you  will  not  better 
learn  in  this  blessed  Book.  It 
shall  be  yours,  Mary,"  added 
she,  giving  her  the  Bible,  "  when 
I  am  gone.  Its  promises  have 
been  my  comfort,  for  many  a 
year.  May  they  be  yours  too ! 
Oh!  study  it  as  long  as  you 
live ;  and  when  you  are  as  near 
death  as  I  am,  may  you  read  it 
with  the  same  joy  and  delight 
as  I  do.  Now  go  home.  Go  to 
your  mother :  try  to  be  cheerful, 
and  to  go  through  your  duties  at 
home  well.  We  shall  meet  again, 
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I  trust,  if  not  in  this  world,  in  a 
better/' 

Mary  did  go  home,  but  how, 
she  hardly  knew ;  for,  as  you 
may  suppose,  she  could  think 
of  no  one  but  Miss  Stanley,  till 
she  reached  her  mother's  cot- 
tage. At  the  door  stood  her 
mother,  looking  out  very  impa- 
tiently for  her.  "  Oh  !  you  are 
there  at  last,  Mary,"  said  she  : 
"  Do  you  know,  Ellen  is  not 
home  yet."  "  Indeed !"  said 
Mary,  starting.  Ellen  had  been 
out  for  the  last  three  days,  at  a 
fair  in  the  neighbourhood,  with 
Jenny  Gibson;  and  Mary  knew 
her  sister's  companion  too  well, 
not  to  feel  very  anxious  about 
c3 
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her.  "  I  wish  they  may  not 
lead  Ellen  into  some  strange 
freak/'  said  she  to  herself ;  but 
she  would  not  alarm  her  mother. 
So  she  went,  without  saying  any 
thing  to  her,  to  a  neighbour, 
who,  she  knew,  had  been  at  the 
fair. 

Farmer  Jones  was  at  home, 
and  when  Mary  asked  if  he  had 
seen  Ellen  at  the  fair,  he  said, 
"  Oh  yes,  my  girl :  she  and 
Jenny  Gibson,  and  a  fine  lady 
waiting-maid,  were  seen  walking 
about  all  yesterday.  And  Jenny 
Gibson  has  got  a  place;  for, 
mayhap,  you  know,  there's  a 
fine  London  lady  and  gentle- 
man come  down  to  the  Hall. 
They  go  back  to  town  in  a  day 
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or  two  ;  and  my  lady's  maid  has 
taken   such   a  fancy  to   Jenny 
Gibson,  that  my  lady  says  she 
may  take  her  and  make  a  ser- 
vant of  her.     To   my  mind,   it 
seems  as  if  Ellen  would  like  to 
go   too,   and    that's    what   she's 
thinking    of;    but   she'd    better 
have    staid,    and    got    a    good 
country    place,    or   tended    her 
poor  mother,  as  you  do,  Mary/' 
Mary  was  now  much  alarmed. 
She  knew  it  was    Ellen's   great 
wish  to  go  to  London  and  see 
the  world ;  and  she  was  so  easily 
persuaded    to   do    whatever  she 
liked,     that     Mary    was    quite 
afraid  she  would  do  some  fool- 
ish thing.     Now  she  thought  it 
right   to   speak   to   her  mother. 
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Her  mother  turned  pale,  at  the 
thought  that  her  darling  Ellen 
might,  perhaps,  leave  her. 
"  Don't  be  cast  down,  mother/' 
said  Mary :  "  Let  us  trust  to 
God.  It  is  too  late,  to-night, 
for  me  to  go  to  the  fair;  but 
to-morrow  morning  I  will  go 
there."  "And  bring  Ellen  home 
with  you/'  exclaimed  Mrs.  Price. 
Mary  shook  her  head.  "  I'll 
not  promise  that,  mother;  but 
I'll  do  all  I  can." 

They  went  to  bed ;  but,  in 
the  morning,  Mary  found  her 
mother  quite  ill,  with  her  anxiety 
for  Ellen.  "  Tell  her,  if  she 
does  not  come  back,  she  will 
break  my  heart/'  said  she,  as 
Mary  put  on  her  hal,  to  walk 
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to  the  town  where  Ellen  was. 
It  was  six  miles  off;  and  the 
day  was  very  hot,  and  the  roads 
dusty.  The  fair  was  not  yet 
over,  and  it  had  lasted  four 
days.  Many  of  the  men  had 
been  drinking  hard;  and  Mary 
shrunk  from  their  rude,  familiar 
looks,  and  timidly  enquired  of  a 
respectable  woman,  where  Jenny 
Gibson's  aunt  lived.  She  was 
forced  to  pass  through  the  midst 
of  the  fair  to  get  to  it;  and  the 
noise,  the  bustle,  the  swearing 
of  the  men  and  the  shrieking  of 
the  women,  in  one  corner  of  the 
market-place,  made  her  curious 
to  know  what  was  the  matter. 
She  found,  that  a  platform,  on 
which  a  Merry  Andrew  was 
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playing  off  his  pranks,  had  given 
way,  and  had  hurt  several  persons 
in  its  fall.  "  Oh,  if  Ellen  should 
have  been  among  them  I"  said 
she;  and  she  ran  to  the  spot. 
She  got  there  just  as  they  were 
dragging  some  poor  creatures 
from  under  the  scaffolding.  One 
man  had  his  leg  broken,  and 
Mary  quite  shuddered  when  she 
heard  him  utter  the  most  shock- 
ing oaths.  But  she  forgot  every 
thing,  when  she  saw  Ellen  stand- 
ing, unhurt,  and  in  high  spirits, 
talking  with  Jenny  Gibson  and 
a  smart,  powdered  footman,  at 
a  little  distance.  She;  ran  up 
to  her.  "  Oh,  Ellen,  thank  God 
you  are  safe!"  "Safe!  yes/' 
said  Ellen,  who  did  not  look  at 
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all  pleased  to  see  her:  "  do  you 
think  I  can  never  be  safe  but 
when  I  am  moping  at  home 
with  my  mother  and  you?" 
"  Oh,  Ellen !  safer  surely  than 
these  poor  creatures.  Think,  if 
they  should  die,  how  dreadful! 
Are  they  prepared  ?  Oh,  Ellen ! 
is  this  the  place?  are  these  the 
people  among  whom  you  would 
like  to  die?" 

Jenny  Gibson  here  interrupt- 
ed her.  "  What  do  you  mean, 
Mary,  by  coming  to  preach  to 
us  here?  Do  you  think  Ellen 
is  to  be  frightened  into  doing 
just  what  you  please?" 

"  No,"  said  Mary,  (trying  to 
speak  gently,  even  to  this  fool- 
ish and  bad  girl,)  "  no,  Jenny, 
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I  did  not  think  so.  I  don't  wish 
to  frighten  her ;  though  I  could 
not  help  saying  what  I  did, 
when  I  saw  that  shocking  sight. 
But  can  she  really  call  all  this 
noise  and  bustle,  pleasure?  Oh  ! 
how  can  she  really  like  it  better 
than  our  own  quiet  cottage? 
And,  Ellen,"  added  she,  "sure- 
ly, whether  you  are  happy  here 
or  not,  you  will  come  home  to- 
night. My  mother  will  be  so 
miserable.  She  is  quite  ill  al- 
ready, Ellen/'  Ellen  made  no 
answer ;  but  Jenny  answered  for 
her.  "  No,  she  will  not  come 
back  to-night :  she  has  promised 
to  go  to  the  play  to-night,  and 
to-morrow  there  is  a  dickey- 
race  ;  and  so,  on  Saturday,  per- 
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haps,  you'll  see  her."  "  Is  this 
true,  Ellen,"  asked  Mary.  "  I — 
I — "  stammered  Ellen,  "  I  must 
sta}r  to-night;  but  I'll  come  home, 
(that  is,  if  I  can,)  to-morrow." 
"  Oh  no,  Ellen,  you'll  not.  Mark 
me,  Ellen,  if  you  find  it  hard  to 
do  your  duty  to-day,  you'll  find 
it  harder  the  next  day,  and  hard- 
er still  the  day  after ;  and  so  on 
as  long  as  you  live/' 

Perhaps,  if  Mary  had  been 
alone  with  her  sister,  she  would 
have  persuaded  her;  but  Ellen 
could  not  stand  against  a  violent 
fit  of  laughter  from  the  footman 
and  Jenny  Gibson.  "  Non- 
sense, nonsense,  Mary,"  said  she : 
"  I  tell  you,  Til  be  home  to- 
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morrow:  tell  my  mother  so.  I 
shall  have  a  deal  to  tell  her  when  I 
come  back.  And  hark'ye,  Mary, 
the  lady  that  has  hired  Jenny 
Gibson  said,  the  other  day,  she 
had  a  friend  that  wanted  such 
a  girl  as  I,  to  help  her  maid. 
Think,  if  she  were  to  ask  me  to 
go  with  her,  would  not  that  be  a 
fine  thing?"  "  If  she  is  a  good 
mistress,  Ellen,  I  think  she  would 
like  you  all  the  better  for  wish- 
ing to  go  home  to  nurse  your 
mother,  when  she  is  ill  and 
wants  you.  Ellen,  do,  pray, 
think  once  more.  If  you  do  re- 
fuse to  go  with  me,  I  know  it 
is  against  your  conscience.  I 
know  you  will  not  be  happy 
when  you  go  to  bed  to-night, 
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Ellen.  I  know  you  cannot  pray 
to  God,  without  feeling  you  have 
done  wrong.  Do,  dear  Ellen, 
think  again/' 

Ellen  half  wavered,  and  seem- 
ed as  if  she  did  not  know  what  to 
do.  Oh,  if  she  had  gone  home 
with  her  sister,  how  much  hap- 
pier she  would  have  felt  than 
she  did  now,  when  Mary  moved 
away,  very  slowly  and  sadly, 
looking  back  every  moment,  for 
some  time,  to  see  if  Ellen  was 
following  her!  It  would  seem 
quite  surprising  that  Ellen  should 
really  have  appeared  as  rnerry 
again,  in  ten  minutes,  as  ever; 
but  so  it  was.  Yet,  I  believe, 
she  felt  now  as  if  she  had  act- 
ed so  very  wrong,  that  Mary 
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never  could  be  friends  with  her 
again ;  and  therefore  she  thought 
the  best  way  was  to  make  her- 
self as  gay  as  she  could  without 
her,  and  try  to  forget  her  good 
advice.  How  very  mistaken  was 
this  conduct;  for  Mary  was  one 
of  the  last  girls  to  be  afraid  of. 
If  she  had  seen  Ellen  sorry  for  her 
wrong  conduct,  nothing  would 
have  made  her  so  happy.  It  was 
not  before  her  that  she  wanted 
Ellen  to  be  humbled,  but  before 
God ;  for  it  was  God  whom  she 
had  offended,  in  preferring  her 
own  pleasure  to  obeying  her 
mother. 

Just  as  Mary  turned  down  the 
lane  leading  to  her  mother's  cot- 
tage, she  met  a  servant  of  Miss 
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Stanley's.  "  How  is  Miss  Stan- 
ley?" asked  she.  "  Very,  very 
bad ;  and  she  wants  to  see  you. 
I  have  been  to  your  mother's  for 
you."  Mary  turned  back  with 
the  servant  towards  Miss  Stan- 
ley's, but  she  had  not  gone  far  be- 
fore she  recollected  herself.  "  I 
am  going  to  do  the  very  thing  I 
advised  Ellen  not  to  do,"  said  she: 
"  I  promised  my  mother  to  come 
back  directly,  and  I  must  do  it. 
No,  Fanny,  I  cannot  go  back 
with  you :  I  must  see  my  mother 
first.  Miss  Stanley  knows  that 
is  my  duty.  She'll  not  be  angry, 
I  am  sure ;  and  if  she  should  die 
before  I  can  see  her,  I  must  try 
to  bear  it." 
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She  ran  down  the  lane  to  her 
mother's  house;  and  when  she 
got  there,  she  found  Mrs.  Price 
so  very  ill,  that  she  could  not 
think  of  leaving  her.  All  night 
she  had  a  great  deal  of  fever, 
and  the  next  day  she  was  worse. 
She  was  always  talking  of  Ellen  ; 
and  when  she  was  so  ill  that  she 
hardly  knew  what  she  said,  she 
used  to  reproach  Mary  for  not 
bringing  her  sister  home  with 
her.  Mary  took  all  this  very 
patientl}7,  and  did  every  thing 
she  could  to  make  her  mother 
comfortable.  Miss  Stanley,mean- 
while,  was  getting  worse  and 
worse.  The  last  account  was, 
that  she  was  just  dying;  and 
Mary  took  advantage  of  her 
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aunt's  coming  for  an  hour  or 
two  to  see  her  mother,  to  run 
to  the  lodge  and  take  one  look 
more  at  her  kind  friend.  Alas! 
it  was  too  late  now.  Miss  Stan- 
ley had  died  in  the  night.  "  But 
may  I  not  look  at  her  once  more?" 
said  she  to  the  servant.  The  ser- 
vant gave  her  leave  to  go  into 
the  room  where  the  body  lay. 
Mary  was  very  young  indeed, 
and  this  was  the  first  death-bed 
scene  she  had  ever  witnessed. 
But  she  was  not  afraid  to  see 
it ;  and  when  she  went  into  the 
room,  she  saw  that  her  friend 
had  died  exactly  as  she  had 
lived.  There  was  her  Bible  on 
the  little  table ;  but  this  was  no 
more  than  it  had  been  every 
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night,  for  many,  many  years. 
There  was  her  Prayer-Book  near 
her  too;  but  this  was  no  new 
thing,  for  Miss  Stanley  had  not 
put  off  praying  till  the  last 
night,  or  the  last  week,  or  the 
last  month  of  her  life.  And  there 
was  the  same  placid,  patient 
smile  on  her  pale  face,  which 
Mary  had  always  seen  and  al- 
ways loved.  "  Oh !  how  peaceful 
she  looks/'  said  Mary;  and  she 
repeated  to  herself  those  verses  in 
the  7th  chapter  of  Revelation,  in 
which  it  is  said  of  the  righteous, 

"  They  shall  hunger  no  more, 
neither  thirst  any  more ;  neither 
shall  the  sun  light  on  them,  nor 
any  heat. 

"  For  the  Lamb,  which  is  in 
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the  midst  of  the  throne  shall 
feed  them,  and  shall  lead  them 
unto  living  fountains  of  waters; 
and  God  shall  wipe  away  all 
tears  from  their  eyes/' 

Perhaps  Mary  could  at  this 
time  have  prayed  to  God  to  take 
her  away  to  her  dear  friend  ;  but 
this,  she  knew,  would  have  been 
rebelling  against  his  will.  "And 
I  must  try  to  live  like  her/'  said 
she :  "  1  am  not  fit  to  die  this 
death  yet.  I  have  manj%  many 
faults  to  be  cured.  My  mind  is 
too  worldly :  my  heart  is  not  sub- 
missive enough  to  God."  And 
she  knelt  down  by  the  bedside, 
and  prayed  fervently  that  God 
would  forgive  her  sins,  and  en- 
able her  to  love  and  serve  him, 
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that  she  might  meet  her  friend 
after  death,  in  the  kingdom  of 
our  Lord  Jesus  Christ. 

After  Mary  had  looked  once 
more  at  Miss  Stanley's  body, 
she  left  the  room,  and  returned 
to  her  mother's  house.  Her 
mother's  illness  grew  every  hour 
more  serious.  Her  fever  was 
very  high,  and  the  docter  said 
she  was  in  great  danger;  so 
that  Mary  became  very  anxious 
indeed  for  Ellen's  return.  She 
did  come  home  at  last,  three  days 
after  Mary  had  been  to  the  fair ; 
and  when  she  found  how  ill  her 
mother  was,  and  saw  how  worn- 
out  Mary  had  been  whilst  attend- 
ing upon  her,  and  heard  of  Miss 
Stanley's  death  too,  then,  indeed, 
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Ellen  thought  she  had  paid  too 
dearly  for  her  frolic.  Now  she 
would  have  given  worlds  to  have 
done  as  Mary  had  advised  her, 
but  all  her  wishes  were  in  vain. 
Her  mother  grew  worse  and 
worse;  and  though  Ellen  really 
tried  to  do  her  best  now,  in 
waiting  on  her,  she  could .  not 
do  it  so  cheerfully  as  Mary. 
Every  time  she  looked  at  her 
mother,  she  said  to  herself,  "  It 
was  my  bad  conduct  made  her 
ill  first;"  and,  I  am  glad  to 
say,  the  remorse  she  felt  had 
a  good  effect  upon  her.  Her 
foolish  friend  Jenny  Gibson, 
was  gone  to  town,  and  her 
mistress  had  thought  nothing 
more  about  Ellen :  so  that  now, 
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for  once,  Ellen  had  time  to  re- 
flect on  her  bad  conduct. 

When  God  sends  heavy  trials 
upon  us,  it  is  always  for  some 
good  ends;  and  poor  Ellen  had 
reason  to  bless  Him  afterwards, 
though  she  suffered  severely  now. 
One  day,  the  day  on  which  Miss 
Stanley's  funeral  was  to  take 
place,  poor  Mrs.  Price  awoke 
out  of  a  gentle  sleep,  a  little 
more  refreshed  and  composed 
than  she  had  been  for  some 
days.  Ellen  and  Mary  were 
in  her  room,  and  Mary  had 
thrown  the  casement  open  a 
little  way,  as  it  was  a  fine  sum- 
mer's morning.  Just  as  she  did 
so,  she  heard  the  sound  of  the 
church-bell  at  some  distance, 
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which  was  tolling  for  Miss  Stan- 
ley. The  tears  came  into  Mary's 
eyes,  and  she  shut  the  window 
again,  afraid  the  sound  should 
disturb  her  mother;  but  her 
mother  had  already  heard  it, 
and  she  called  Mary  to  her. 
"  Who  is  the  bell  tolling  for, 
Mary?"  said  she.  Mary  could 
not  answer  directly;  but  at 
last  she  said,  "  for  Miss  Stanley, 
mother."  "  Miss  Stanley !  She 
is  dead  then.  God  Almighty 
take  her  to  himself!  My  dear 
child,  you  have  lost  a  good 
friend."  "I  have,  indeed,  mo- 
ther," said  Mary;  "but  God's 
will  be  done.  It  must  be  done, 
mother."  "  It  must,  Mary. — 
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Blessed  be  God,  he  has  taught 
you  this.  I  am  sure  I  have  not. 
God  forgive  me  for  my  neg- 
lect of  you  and  Ellen."  "Oh! 
mother,  do  not  talk  of  neglect/' 
"  Indeed  I  must,  Mary.  I  feel 
I  am  going  to  leave  you  soon  ; 
and  oh,  how  much  reason  I 
have  to  thank  Him  who  has 
raised  you  up  another  friend,  to 
teach  you  what  your  poor  mo- 
ther did  not  teach  you.  Ellen," 
added  she,  "  Mary  will  be  a 
better  friend  to  you  than  I  have 
been,  when  I  am  gone.  Oh !  if 
I  could  be  sure  you  would  al- 
ways follow  her  advice  and  be 
guided  by  her,  and  pray  to  God 
to  forgive  you  all  you  have  done 
wrong,  how  much  happier  I 
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should  be."  Ellen  burst  into 
tears.  "  I  will — I  will,  indeed, 
try/'  said  she,  "  to  be  like  her. 
But  oh,  mother!  I  am  afraid 
that  never  can  be:  I  am  so 
different  from  Mary/'  "  Dear 
Ellen,  do  not  say  so/'  said  Mary : 
"  we  can  none  of  us  do  any 
thing  without  God.  Pray  fer- 
vently to  him  for  his  help,  and 
he  u'ill  help  you,  I  trust/'  "  I 
trust  so  too,  my  dear  children/' 
said  the  poor  mother.  "  When 
I  am  gone,  I  fear  you  cannot 
live  together,  Mary.  You  and 
Ellen  must  try  to  get  places, 
and  I  nope  you  will  meet  with 
friends  who  will  be  kind  to  you. 
And,  Ellen,  promise  me  that  you 
will  be  content  to  live  in  the 
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country,   and  never  look  after 
London  places  again. 

Ellen  promised,  with  many 
tears,  to  follow  her  mother's  ad- 
vice; and  she  then  went,  at  her 
desire,  for  the  minister  to  come 
and  pray  by  her.  The  minister 
came.  He  was  a  pious,  good 
man,  and  his  prayers  and  con- 
versation cheered  poor  Mrs, 
Price  greatly,  and  comforted 
her  children.  He  promised  the 
mother  that  he  would  be  a 
friend  to  her  daughters,  and 
recommended  her  to  think  of 
nothing  now  but  her  eternal  in- 
terests. Indeed,  her  end  was 
fast  approaching;  and,  in  a  day 
or  two  afterwards,  she  died  in 
Mary's  arms. 
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The  good  clergyman  was  as 
kind  to  these  poor  girls  as  if 
he  had  been  their  father.  He 
came  to  see  them;  he  comfort- 
ed Mary;  and  he  prayed  that 
Ellen  might  be  enabled  to  keep 
the  good  resolutions  she  had 
formed  in  her  mother's  illness. 
"  Ellen/'  said  he,  "  you  know 
your  weakness :  you  know  how 
easily  you  fall.  There  is  no  ex- 
cuse for  you  now,  if  you  do  not 
endeavour  to  strengthen  your- 
self, and  pray  to  God  to  strength- 
en you  and  deliver  you  from 
evil.  Take  my  advice,  and  keep 
steadily  away  from  all  your  old 
companions.  The  Bible  speaks 
very  plainly :  Come  out  from 
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among  them,  and  be  ye  separate. 
If  a  Christian  were  sure  of  never 
being  led  astray,  he  might  stay  in 
the  company  of  idle  and  wicked 
people;  but  a  true  Christian 
never  ought  to  be  so  confident, 
when  he  remembers  that  his 
Master  ordered  him  to  pray  not 
to  be  led  into  temptation/' 

I  do  not  mean  to  continue 
the  story  of  Ellen  and  Mary 
beyond  this  time ;  but  I  am 
glad  to  say,  Mary  went  on  as 
she  had  begun,  and  grew  up  to 
be  a  good  servant,  and,  what 
is  much  better,  i  good  Christian  : 
and  that  Ellen  too,  though  not 
so  steady  as  her  sister,  nor  so 
constantly  under  the  influence 
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of  religion,  did,  by  degrees,  be- 
come more  serious,  and  more 
intent  upon  following  her  duty, 
from  the  best  motives. 

Every  girl  who  reads  what 
has  been  written  about  these . 
children,  will  see  how  anxious 
she  ought  to  be,  to  begin  very 
early  to  seek  the  blessing  of 
God  on  all  she  does;  and  how 
grateful  she  ought  to  feel,  if  she 
has  been  taught  to  trust  in 
Him,  more  than  in  any  earthly 
friend.  Then  she  may  see  her 
father  and  her  mother,  and  her 
teachers  and  friends,  all  taken 
away  ;  and  she  may  not  see  any 
kind  faces  smiling  upon  her, 
when  she  has  done  well;  but 
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there  is  One  above,  who  looks 
down  upon  her,  and  has  pro- 
mised to  all  that  trust  in  him, 

"  I  will  never  leave  thee,  nor 
forsake  thee/' 


THE  END. 
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